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WHAT IS CHARITY ORGANIZATION ? 
. ‘HIS is a question which a large part of the community 


are still asking. Is it some new principle of charity ; 
some modern discovery which is to change the form of all 
older kinds of charitable effort? Is it some new panacea 
which is.to eradicate pauperism and make every member of 
the community self-supporting ? Experience shakes its head 
doubtfully. But what is it? The earnest inquirer turns to 
the list of charity organization societies that have sprung up 
within the last fifteen years in so many American cities and 
seeks to know what they are doing. 

One society has just detected a skilful impostor, who has 
been for years preying on a generous community. Another 
has perfected its registration system so that it can inform one 
at a moment’s notice whether any given person has received 
aid from any public or private institution. Another has a 
large corps of ‘friendly visitors” who are ready to seek out 
any distressed family and give it the aid of advice and sym- 
pathy, but are enjoined from bestowing any gift of money. 

Is charity organization the investigation and @etection of 
frauds? Is it the compilation of statistics? Is it giving to a 
poor man a friend who is forbidden to give him the pecuniary 
assistance that he perhaps most needs ? 
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Our inquirer goes farther. He studies the constitutions of 
these societies. He finds that one charity organization society 
gives no relief from its own funds ; another does just the con- 
trary. Another limits its work to investigation, registration 
and friendly visitation. Still another not only does this, but 
conducts a dispensary and a hospital. With every fresh fact, 
he seems to be only farther than ever from any’ satisfactory 
answer to his question. 

It sometimes seems as if nothing so tended to confuse 
thought as language, and certainly nothing has tended more 
‘to confuse thought on this subject than the loose way in which 
this term has been applied. Most conflicting views about the 
charity organization movement are harmonized by defining 
what it means to those who are intelligently engaged in its 
work. Indeed, a solution of most difficulties is found in dis- 
tinguishing between charity organization as a principle and 
the term as applied to any particular society. 

As a principle, its ‘‘charity” is nothing new. It is the 
‘same charity which has been at the foundation of every 
truly beneficent effort for the welfare of our fellow men, but it 
is charity in its original meaning of “ love,” not charity in its 
debased meaning of ‘‘alms.” It is beneficent, well-doing; not 
benevolent, well-wishing. It is the kind of charity of which 
St. Paul wrote when he said, ‘‘ Though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” Like St. Paul’s 
charity, it is love, that love for our fellow men which !ooks to 
permanent cure of distress, not to its mere temporary allevia- 
tion, and which seeks to effect that cure in the only way in 
which cure gan be effected, by understanding the disease before 
attempting to treat it. Charity, like medicine, is hardly an 
exact science, but the time has gone by when we should try 
to cure human misery with quackery. 
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When the revisers of our New Testament took up this 
famous chapter of Corinthians, they found the word charity so 
debased into alms-giving that they were compelled to revert 
to the word “love,” and just so the charity organization move- 
ment is compelled to emphasize its abhorrence of that mis- 
called charity which soothes its conscience with indiscriminate 
giving, by adopting as its motto, ‘‘Not alms, but a friend.” It 


, carefully restricts its material relief to those cases in which 
‘such relief would be given by the true friend who knows that 


_the way to help his neighbor is to teach him to help himself. 


In this there is nothing new. Thousands of good people, 
within and without religious lines, who have never heard of 
‘‘charity organization,” are working more or less intelligently 
on the same principle. 

Its charity is “organized” for the same reason that every 
movement which aims to accomplish any result under the con- 
ditions of modern civilization must be organized, and being 
organized, it knows and seeks to use all the existing charitable 
resources of the community so as to make them all work to- 
gether for a common end. But why so much emphasis on 
organization ? If so necessary now, why has not its necessity 
been felt in former generations? Because conditions have 
changed. In the village community of the last century there 
was no necessity for the organization of charity. There was 
no need of investigating the case of a neighbor in distress; he 
was already known. There was no need of recording anything 
about him; his case was one of so few that it could be easily 
remembered. There was no need of any society to give relief; 
his neighbors were ready to help if they were satisfied it was 
well so todo. In such a community, the rich and poor, or 
rather those who were ready to help and those who needed 
help, new one another. Later on, as the village grew into a 
town, they still at least passed each other on the streets and 
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knew something of each other, but now, that the town has 
become a city, they live in different quarters and the one is 
hardly aware of the other’s existence. While these changes were 
going on the forms of benevolent effort were changing, too. 
There was still the same individual work, usually well directed 
in those few cases in which it could be done with knowledge, 
but the mass of human misery was becoming too great to be 
dealt with by single persons working alone. Therefore the 
first stage of organization began. Societies were formed to 
meet the most pressing needs, relief bureaus to provide bread 
for the hungry, dispensaries and hospitals for the sick, asylums 
for the orphans, homes for the aged; all these, and more, sprang 
into existence in our larger cities, side by side in many 
instances with public institutions. The charitable unit had 
become larger. It was a society, not a person, but it was, 
after all, still working by itself without adequate knowledge of 
what other societies or persons were doing, and therefore often 
wasting effort by duplication, and perhaps worse than wasting 
it by working at cross purposes. 

It was to remedy these evils that the second stage of organi- 
zation ensued and charity organization societies were formed 
to be ‘‘centres of intercommunication” between other chari- 
table agencies, to “foster harmonious co-operation between 
them,” and to “ check the evils of the overlapping of relief.” 

But why are the functions of charity organization societies 
so different in different places ? 

Because of the great difference in the development of the 
charities of the places. Suppose the village community had 
grown toa city without providing itself with dispensaries or 
hospitals or orphan asylums, and a charity organization society 
were organized there. It must either create these institutions 
itself as part of its own work or encourage their foundation by 
others, They are inherent parts of the charitable equipment 
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of any large community. But suppose the city, in its process 
of growth, had already evolved them? Then the charity or- 
ganization society would use those that existed. It would be 
careful not to duplicate effort. What it should do will de- 
pend entirely on the charitable development of the com- 
munity in which it exists. 

Thus it is that the scope of a charity organization society 
in general, as distinguished from that of any charity organiza- 
tion society in particular, should be broader or narrower, 
according to the development of charitable effort in the com- 
munity where it is established. One function it should always 
perform—it should investigate, because knowledge is a pre- 
requisite of treatment which looks to permanent remedy. It 
should report the results of its investigations to all who desire 
such a report for charitable purposes, and it should record 
these results, as well as the_knowledge acquired by the inves- 
tigations of others, so as to make that knowledge permanent. 
It should be a means of communication between other chari- 
table agencies, be they persons or societies. 

But this is not all that charity organization societies should 
be. They should not only aim to be beneficent forces and organ- 
izing forces, but to be educating forces as well. As these prin- 
ciples underlie every form of true charity, so there is no form 
of charity that is not open to that influence and that cannot 
profit by these teachings. Charity organization societies are 
still gathering facts. They are only beginning to apply prin- 
ciples. But if charity is ever to become a science, it will be 


largely through their efforts. 
ROBERT W. DE FOREST. 











LABOR ORGANIZATION AS AFFECTED BY LAW. 


VERY citizen of the United States, in all matters which 
concern his political welfare and the political welfare of 
the country, recognizes himself and is recognized as being “‘ free 
and independent.” Freedom of assembly, freedom of debate, 
the habit of acting with his fellows to attain his political ends, 
are a second nature to every American, whether native or 
naturalized. Political independence and political joint action 
are claimed to be peculiarly American. Further than this, 
combination, organization, co-operation, are the watchwords 
of modern progress in all directions. Whatever a body of 
men having a common interest desire to attain, they combine 
to secure. In union is strength. 

Such being the facts, it would seem very much like oppos- 
ing the inevitable to rail at trades-unions, or to attempt to 
prevent the formation of labor organizations, for these are 
simply one manifestation of a universal law. Is it not pre- 
eminently unreasonable to suppose that men, who have been 
appealed to year after year to form a judgment upon all public 
questions and to take part in the government of their country, 
who have iived, that is, under a democratic government, 
should forever submit to autocratic control in matters of far 
more vital importance to them so far as daily happiness goes ? 

Combinations of wage-earners in some form are to be ex- 
pected and must be accepted, and naturally these combina- 
tions are beneficent; they are both a sign and a cause of 
moral and intellectual progress. The attempt to destroy. 
them will not weaken them, but may, for a time, divert and 
almost destroy their power for good. It is in the nature of 
things that workingmen should unite to attain their common 


ends, as othe: men do, and the questions of importance are as 
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LABOR ORGANIZATION AS AFFECTED BY LAW. 7 


to the kind of unions they form, the ends they seek, and the 
means adopted by them to attain those ends. 

There can be little doubt that these points are all far more 
dependent than is generally supposed, not upon the men who 
form the unions, but upon the reaction upon them of the laws 
under which they live, and of the attitude of their employers 
and of the public towards them. 

The history of trades-unionism in England, before 1875, and 
since that time, will prove the truth of this statement.* 

In the year 1800 a law was passed by Parliament forbidding 
all associations of workrnen established for any and all pur- 
poses. But “secret societies are the natural result of repres- 
sion; they arise out of a sense of injustice and oppression, 
strengthened by the conviction that they dare not publicly 
discuss their grievances, real or imaginary, and that the gov- 
ernments under which this state of things exists are opposed 
to the interests of those who compose such societies. 

“The enactment of the combination laws, therefore, did not 
prevent combination, but tended to develop it. In 1818, a 
common workman was prosecuted for combining, and bail to 
the amount of £200 and two sureties of £100 each were re- 
quired for his appearance at the next sessions to answer the 
charge; but these prosecutions did not deter others from com- 
bining. The effects of these laws were such that the people 
in their despair were led to commit the grossest deeds of 
violence and the most infamous crimes, in what they con- 
sidered to be self-defence. The whole character of the work- 
people had so deteriorated that they regarded with little 
aversion acts which were not only vicious, but actually 
criminal.” 

* The following facts I obtain from “‘ The Conflicts of Capital and Labor,” 


by George Howell, M.P., from which I quote by permission of Messrs. Macmil- 
lan & Co, 
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Prosecutions under the Combination Laws were frequent. ; 


pct ae 


‘‘ The history of these prosecutions and contentions, and the | ‘ 
consequent privations endured by the workmen for the pur-. 
pose of securing their independence, is a real record of hero- \ : 
ism; in spite of oppression the most crushing, of legal enact- 


ments the most stringent, of punishments the most cruel, for } 
any infraction of these Acts, the men continued to com- 
bine. 

‘“‘ These fierce contests had not passed altogether unnoticed, 
nor had the prosecutions of the workmen by their masters 
been wholly unheeded; a few men in Parliament, with Joseph 
Hume at their head, had observed the struggles for industrial 
freedom, and in the year 1824 they moved for and obtained 
the appointment of a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons to consider the laws relating to workmen and artisans.” 

The committee sat, took evidence, and speedily returned a 
report with reference to these oppressive laws ; the most im- | 
portant of its conclusions and recommendations are the fol- ; 
lowing : | 

“6. That the laws have not only not been efficient to pre- ‘ 
vent combinations either of masters or workmen, but on the | | 
contrary have, in the opinion of many of both parties, had a : | 
tendency to produce mutual irritation and distrust, and to 
give a violent character to the combinations, and to render 
them highly dangerous to the peace of the community. 

“7. That it is the opinion of this committee that masters 
and workmen should be freed from such restrictions asregards_ 
the rate of wages and hours of working, and left at perfect liberty: 
to make such agreements as they may mutually think proper. 

“8. That therefore the statute laws that interfere in this : 
particular should be repealed ; and also the common law under 
which a peaceable meeting of masters or workmen may be 
prosecuted as a conspiracy, should be altered. * * * 
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“tr, That it is absolutely necessary, when repealing the 
combination laws, to enact such a law as may efficiently, 
and by summary process, punish either workmen or masters 
who by threat, intimidation, or acts of violence, should inter- 
fere with the perfect freedom which ought to be allowed to 
each party of employing his labor or capital in the manner he 
may deem most advantageous.” 

All the statutes against the combination of workmen were 
repealed in consequence of this report, and more moderate 
laws passed, but the common law was not altered, and under 
it prosecutions were still frequent, and constant troubles 
between workmen and their employers still occurred. 

Of events occurring in 1848, Mr. Howell says: ‘‘ These and 
other prosecutions and convictions produced a good deal of 
irritation and agitation, and ultimately resulted in making the 
unions much more numerous and powerful than they had ever 
been before.” Of strikes in 1852-3-4-5 he says: ‘ These oft- 
recurring disputes, with their attendant prosecutions and con- 
sequent agitation, tended materially to the development of the 
unions, and to their growth, both in number and wealth. .. . 

“In 1867 a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into 
alleged outrages in Sheffield, Nottingham and Manchester, 
and also into the organization, rules, operations, and conduct 
of trades societies, and the laws under which they were gov- 
erned. The investigation was searching and complete ; the 
result is embodied in sixteen volumes of reports ; the ordeal 
was a severe one, but the unions, as a whole, came out of it 
without a stain. 

“Instead of a law to suppress the unions, as many had 
hoped, the inquiry into their organization and rules eventuated 
first of all in a Temporary Act, protecting their funds, in 1869, 
and then in the Trades Union Act, 1871, which sanctioned 


their objects, and legalized their action.” 
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After tl is time “‘ the agitation for the total repeal of al the- 


penal laws affecting labor became more and more intensified 
and persistent; the action for securing this end was constitu- 
tional and methodical; the public mind was educated by meet- 
ings, lectures, publications, annual congresses, deputations to 
ministers, and interviews with members of Parliament, and by 
debates, bills, and petitions, until at last a Conservative Gov- 
ernment, in 1875, after a slight show of resistance, with the 
excuse and help afforded by the report of another Royal Com- 
mission, granted the workmen’s demands. 

‘‘The history of the struggle to secure this great victory is 
not so well known as it might and should be; it conveys an 
object lesson replete with interest to workmen, employers, 
the legislature, and the general public ; above all, it ought to 
teach the law-makers that repressive laws are ineffectual, as 
well as dangerous and oppressive ; that their effect is demoral- 
izing on the mind and that men’s ideas of right and wrong be- 
come confounded, until a sense of injustice brings about the 
worst evils of violence, even to ferocity. Men who know that 
they are criminals, by the mere reason of the object which they 
have in view, care little for the additional criminality involved 
in the means they adopt. The value of the lesson to work- 
men is not a whit less than to others ; if they study the labor 
question aright, they will perceive and understand the wisdom 
of moderation in all their demands ; that the duty which they 
owe to the State, of which they are component members, is to 
pursue their objects peaceably, and in a constitutional manner; 
and, furthermore, that sooner or later, if the claims put for- 
ward are reasonable and just, they will be granted by the 
legislature. With their present political power, if it be wisely 
used and directed, no demand, if based on justice, can long be 
refused ; but those who denounce the injustice of others must 
be careful not to incur a like condemnation, by reason of their 
own departure from the principle of equity. 
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“ The legislation of 1875 has produce 1 the happiest results 
in the interests of law and order ; for a good deal of the irrita- 
tion of the past was caused by the repressive laws by which 
workmen were tried and punished. They have been in opera- 
tion for fifteen years ; notwithstanding their leniency as com- 
pared with former laws, the prosecutions have been but few, 
and the need for such prosecutions is daily diminishing, and 
will diminish year by year.” 

We have here a short sketch of the effect of law upon the 
development and character of Trades-Unions in England, where 
they have reached their greatest usefulness after passing 
through seasons of bitter and violent feeling and action, and 
it may be said, without fear of contradiction, that all classes 
in England now recognize their value. One of the last of the 
Legislative Committees appointed to consider questions re- 
lating to labor (A Select Committee of the House of Lords 
into the Sweating System, 1890) made the following sugges- 
tion: ‘“‘ With respect to, the low wages and excessive hours 
of labor, we think that good may be effected by the extension 
of co-operative societies, and by well-considered combination 
amongst the workers.” 

During the past ninety years the English Trades-Unions 
have developed the character and trained the intelligence of 
their members, and they have, moreover, rendered possible 
the formation, in some of the largest and most important 
trades, of Courts of Arbitration and Boards of Conciliation, 
composed of equal numbers of delegate employers and em- 
ployees, which Boards have maintained peace in the trades 
they represent for periods of twenty and thirty years. 

In order to reach this point, however, the Trades-Unions 
must be well organized and powerful, and the workingmen 
must be recognized by the employing class as having an equal 
interest and right with themselves in the questions which 


affect them jointly. JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 














ARNOLD TOYNBEE.* 


HOMAS ARNOLD, the head: master of Rugby, died in 
i; 1842. Ten years later, Arnold Toynbee, the Oxford 
student reformer, was born. The name Arnold was given him 
by his father in memory of Dr. Arnold, for whom Dr. Toynbee 
had a great admiration. Dr, Toynbee, the father, appears 
like Dr, Arnold to have engaged in popular educational work 
for the improvement of the workingmen. He often employed 
the services of his son, Arnold Toynbee, in the conduct of 
scientific experiments, and in this way the youth probably ac- 
quired that interest in the elevation of the masses so charac- 
teristic of his later work in the East End of London. 

Toynbee’s early dreams were not in the direction of philan- 
thropy, but of a military education, and afterwards of training 
for the civil service. He studied for atime in King’s Col- 
lege, London, but afterwards retired to a sea-coast town in 
Dorsetshire for quiet and uninterrupted study. At the age of 
twenty-one he went to Oxford and became a member of Pem- 
broke College. He had lived, more or less, in seclusion, but 
now came into the social life of a great university, and that 
life was for him the best of educators. English universities 
have always excelled the German in the cultivation of the 
social instinct and of the humanities. Of these opportunities 
Toynbee took advantage, prevented as he was by his extremely 
delicate health from the close study of books. To this fact 
perhaps is due his strong inclination to those subjects affect 
ing real life and the interests of his fellow-men. He early 

* A Biography of Arnold Toynbee, by his friend, Mr. F. C. Montague, with a 
full account of the work of Toynbee Hall, by Mr. Philip Lyttleton Gell, was pub- 
lished in the Johns Hopkins University Studies, vol. vi., No. 1, Johns Hopkins 


Press, Baltimore. 
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ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 13 


turned his attention to the subject of political, economy and 
social science; and yet the historical spirit survived, giving 
character and direction to his studies. He was by nature and 
previous training peculiarly suited to become an academic 
champion of what is now called the historical school of politi- 
cal economy. Originating in Germany, through the teachings 
of Knies of Heidelberg and Roscher of Leipsic, this new school 
found in England a few ardent exponents, notably, Cliffe 
Leslie and Arnold Toynbee, through whom it has become 
known to the rising generations in the English Universities. 
These men set themselves against the old system of economic 
thought in England, or what is ordinarily called the orthodox 
school of political economy. This may be briefly character- 
ized as the dismal science of human selfishness, or the science 
of wealth, based upon certain abstract laws, popularly known 
as the laws of competition, the laws of demand and supply, 
the Malthusian doctrine, the doctrine of rent,etc. The whole 
system is based upon certain assumed principles, which are 
supposed to regulate all economic life, regardless of varying 
historic conditions and reckless of all interests, save those that 
are bought and sold. Over against this mercantile view of 
economics, the historical school has taken the impregnable 
position that men are ‘not and should not be absolutely selfish 
in their economic relations; that there is, and always has 
been, a moral element in the business world, in the relations 
of capital and labor, master and servant; and that this ethical 
factor must be recognized in any true science of political econ- 
omy. In other words, the dismal science is being humanized. 
Doctrines of selfishness and individualism are now supple- 
mented by conceptions of generosity and public spirit, which 
co-exist in human nature and modify economic action, accord- 
ing to the stage of moral development which society has 
reached in the different nations. 
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Toynbee well describes the significance of the new school 


it 


in his chapter on Ricardo and the Old Political Economy. He 
says: ‘“ The historical method has revolutionized political 
economy, not by showing its laws to be false, but by proving ; 
that they are relative for the most part toa particular stage of 


” 


civilization.” This destroys their character as eternal laws, and 
strips them of much of their force and all their sanctity. In 
this way the historical method has rescued us from intellectual 
superstitions. ‘‘ The earlier economists, like Adam Smith,” 
he says, “were concerned with production, but when they 
came to the more delicate task of distribution they failed. A 
more equitable distribution of wealth is now demanded and 
required. But this end can only be attained coincidently with 
moral progress; for such an end a gospel of life is needed, and 
the old political economy had none. This was its great fault, 
a fault which, now that its work is done, has become glaring 
in the extreme. Such a gospel must now be put forward or 
all that work will fail. Morality must be united with economics 
as a practical science.” 
This characterizes precisely the difference between the new 
and old schools of political economy. The distinction can be 
made clear in the commonplace language of the shop and the ) 
street. The old economy says, ‘‘ Business isbusiness,andthat (7 : 
is all there is about it.” This is the language of the usurer, the . : 
extortioner, the “‘sweater,” the human animal grasping all 


that he can hold and greedy for more. The new economy ‘ 
says, ‘‘ Business ts fairness; business ts economy touchd with | i 
honor and morality.” This distinction makes all the differ- 


ence in the world. It tends to civilize and humanize the , 
social struggle for existence. t 

Through Toynbee’s influence, the views of the historical or f 
ethical school of political economy have taken deep hold upon t 
the consciousness of the university men in England, who are “Ss 
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Indeed, 
the article on political economy in the new edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, by J. K. Ingram, librarian of Trinity 
College, Dublin, is written in the spirit of the new school. The 
writer speaks thus of Toynbee: ‘“ Arnold Toynbee (1852-1883), 
who left behind him a beautiful memory, filled as he was with 
the love of truth and an ardent and active zeal for the public 
good, was the author of some fragmentary or unfinished pieces, 
which yet well deserve attention, both for their intrinsic merit 
and as indicating the present drift of all the highest natures, 
especially amongst our young men, in the treatment of eco- 
nomic questions. He saw that our great help in the future 
must come, as much had already come, from the historical 
method, to which, in his own researches, he gave preponderant 
weight. Its true character, too, he understood better than 
many even of those who have commended it ; for he perceived 
that it not only explains the action of special local or tempo- 
rary conditions on economic phenomena, but seeks by com- 
paring the stages of social development in different countries 
and times to discover laws of universal application. If, as we 
are told, there exists at Oxford a rising group of men who 
occupy a position in regard to economic thought substantially 
identical with that of Toynbee, the fact is one of good omen 
for the future of the science.” 

Toynbee’s interest in real life and inthe socia! condition of 
the poorer classes led him to spend one of his long vacations 
Here 
he took lodgings ina common house on Commercial Road, 


in the East End of London, the workingman’s quarter. 


Whitechapel, and lived in the simplest possible way among 
the people whose condition and needs he wished to study. He 
put himself into connection with existing institutions, such as 
the Charity Organization Society, and certain Mission Schools, 


“supported by the Church. Toynbee always recognized the 
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importance of utilizing social forces already at hand. He even 
joined the Tower Hamlets Radical Club in the East End of 
London, and there, in an atmosphere of bad whiskey and bad 
tobacco, took part in workingmen’s discussions of economic and 
social questions. Such experience gave him considerable popu- 
larity and influence with the laboring classes. Although un- 
trained in public speaking, Toynbee found himself able to 
command popular attention upon serious subjects. Writing 
from Whitechapel to a friend he said, “I spoke last night for 
forty minutes, with hardly a pause, and without hesitating for 
a word; my friend, who was with me, was warm in his con- 
gratulations; the audience were impressed, very friendly and 
attentive. I feel as if I had discovered a new power to do 
God’s work with, though I am still doubtful, naturally, about 
it; it drains my energy, I must use it sparingly, but I hope 
always in God’s service.” 

After his graduation from the University in 1878 at the age 
of twenty-six, Toynbee was engaged by Balliol College as a 
tutor to prepare young men for the East India civil service. 
This engagement left him considerable leisure time for the 
prosecution of economic and social studies. He continued to 
be an active spirit in university life, and interested himself in 
the organization of a society of students for the promotion of 
scientific politics at Oxford. He deplored the fact that uni- , 
versity men are so powerless in practical life and attributed 
this fact to their lack of organization. He said, “ Every one 
is organized from licensed victuallers to priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The men of wide thought and sympathies 
alone are scattered and helpless.” In the student society 
formed by Toynbee, each member took some important politi- 


cal or economic subject for investigation and report to the 


entire company. These reports furnished the basis for social 


* discussion. 





ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 


While giving new life and activity to university thought, 
Toynbee served as a bursar for Balliol College, collecting its 
rents and coming into close relation with its tenants, whom he 
deeply impressed with his generous traits of character. He 
also took an active part in the work of the Oxford Charity 
Organization Society, and in all social and municipal reforms 
which were undertaken in that city. He contributed articles 
to the Oxford Co-Operative Record, and was deeply interested 
in co-operative experiments. 

The most remarkable phase of Arnold Toynbee’s work was 
his lectures to the workingmen of England. His student 
experience in the Tower Hamlets Radical Club prepared him 
for this larger experiment in popular education. He devel- 
oped great talent for the clear and intelligent presentation 
of economic and social questions. Indeed, public speaking 
was easier for himthan formal writing; the excitement lent by 
a large audience inspired him to the noblest effort. He 
addressed various audiences of workingmen in the years 1880 
and 1881 upon such subjects as Industry and Democracy, 
Free Trade, the Land Question, the Law of Wages, etc. 


Everywhere he awakened remarkable interest and popular 


enthusiasm. The writings of Henry George, particularly his 


‘“* Progress and Poverty,” were at this time beginning to attract 
great attention in England. Toynbee felt it his duty to 
refute some of the doctrines of that brilliant agitator, who 
had visited England and excited great furore among the 
workingmen. Indeed, Toynbee may be said to have lost his 
life in a campaign against the doctrines of Henry George. In 
January, 1883, Toynbee gave a lecture on “ Progress and 
Poverty,” at St. Andrew’s Hall, London, and found his audience 
strongly opposed to his views. He determined to conquer 
opposition and threw himself so powerfully into the discussion 


that, after the victory was won, he found himself completely 
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prostrated from nervous exhaustion. Always delicate in 


health and now over-wrought by public work of various kinds, 
Toynbee was unable to rally. He suffered from constant 
sleeplessness, which brought on inflammation of the brain, 
from which he died on the 9th day of March, 1883, at the age 
of thirty-one. 

One of his friends, Mr. F.C. Montague, Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, in an article in the Oxford Magazine, April 18, 1883, 
soon after Toynbee’s death, said: ‘‘ No words can bring back 
even the faint image of a beautiful life. No words can tell 
what we lose in losing our comrade and our guide. Deafened 
by the din of the importunate world without and distracted 
by insatiable cravings within, few of us can ever listen to the 
voice of reason, lead our true life, or fulfil our proper destiny. 
How many soever our harassed and baffled years, how few 
soever the years of the wise and brave, it is they who have 
lived, not we. Yet in the thought of such lives we may find 
our strength. The memory of an Oxford student, who freely 
gave up his life to help his fellow citizens, will long live in the 
hearts of all Oxford men, to silence a cynical despair and to 
shame an epicurean indifference. His example will perpetu- 
ally remind us of the service which a great university might 
render to a great nat on.” 

Since Toynbee’s death his Oxford friends and student ad- 
mirers have built to his memory a noble monument upon the 
site of his early labors among the workingmen of East London. 
Toynbee Hall is a living monument, and not a mausoleum. 
It is a building which might not improperly be called a Uni- 
versity Club in the workingmen’s quarter of London. Itisa 
very different institution from those comfortable and attractive 
places of social resort, the West End clubs of London, although 
the so-called University Settlement in Whitechapel is not 


without its material and social attractions. Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge men live there in Toynbee Hall like civilized young 
Englishmen, with all the appliances for health and creature 
comfort that modern art can suggest; but Toynbee Hall is 
something more than a well-appointed city club. It is a bea- 
con light of intelligence and moral culture in a dark and un- 
cultivated district. Toynbee Hall is the educational centre 
for the workingmen of East London and for their families. 

In the building there are class-rooms, where men and women, 
boys and girls, are gathered for evening instruction. Lectures 
and lessons are given upon practical subjects, such as the laws 
of health, improved modes of living, food, cooking, eating and 
drinking; upon books, art, music, morals and the best things 
that human beings can learn and do. Concerts, debates, 
talks, instruction in political economy, English history and 
English politics, etc., are given in Toynbee Hall. 

The best talent of our mother country has been called into 
requisition for the benefit of the workingmen of London. 


Samuel Rawson Gardiner, author of the best history of mod- 


ern England, lectures in Toynbee Hall upon his chosen spe- 


ciality. Into the dark alleys and dusky courts of the tene- 
ment house quarter of London have come such glimpses of 
the great outer world.of historic life and of the mountain 
ranges of human thought and action as were never before 
seen from the low plain of human existence in that working- 
men’s district. The people of the East End look with favor 
upon those young enthusiasts of Oxford and Cambridge who 
teach and lecture in those pleasant class-rooms of Toynbee 
Hall. Gentle manners, kindly natures and social good-will to 
men are here seen by the laboring classes in concrete, visible 
form. Good morals, religious life, art, education and refine- 
ment appear in object lessons. Toynbee Hall men do not 
often preach; they practice certain principles which have been 
talked about in England for many hundred years. 
HERBERT B, ADAMS. 








MUNICIPAL LODGING-HOUSES. 


T IS, upon the whole, fortunate that most of the socio- 
| economic problems of the day are seeking practical 
rather than theoretical solutions. Thus, if one should raise 
abstractly the question whether or not the new London 
County Council ought to establish with municipal funds a 
series of poor men’s “‘ Metropoles,” or the authorities of New 
York City to open a “ Murray Hill” in Mulberry Street and 
if 


one should propose this question upon @ prtorz and theoreti- 


still others in the Bowery, at the Battery and elsewhere 





cal grounds, the presumption would almost certainly be in 
favor of a negative answer. But the question happens to have 
come up both in London and in New York as a purely practi- 
cal one, unbiased by the doctrine of municipal socialism on the 
one hand, and by the maxim of /atssez faire on the other. 
The present conditions as to the shifting elements of popula- 
tion are such, both in New York and in London, that they 
render it extremely desirable that the city authorities should 
construct and operate a number of model lodging-houses. 

The floating population of all large modern cities is a far 
more numerous class than is commonly supposed. It is com- 
posed of strangers seeking work ; of unfortunate persons who 
through illness or other mishap have lost their means of live- 
lihood and are unable to pay for a fixed habitation ; of the low 
criminal and semi-criminal classes; of the victims of intem- 
perance and vice ; of tramps and of a countless variety of 
people whom we may term unclassified casuals. Generally 
speaking, a city whose population is regularly domiciled, and 
which has a comparatively small percentage of floaters, is an 


orderly community, the ordinary police administration of 


which is not difficult. A good instance of such a city is Balti- 
20 
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more. No other cause is so promotive of disorder in cities like 
New York and Chicago as the injection into the already over- 
crowded districts occupied by the poorest classes, of a great 
mass of undomiciled population composed of constantly 
changing units. Every night this mass of population man- 
ages somehow to find shelter. The lodging accommodation 
of the slums would seem inexhaustible, judging from the mere 
fact that the army of floaters is actually lodged. 

But where, and how? The so-called “common lodging- 
houses” provide for a large number of them. Almost the 
only thing that can be said in favor of these places is that they 
are not uniformly bad, some of them being far worse than 
others. It may also be urged for them that to a certain ex- 
tent they come between the domiciled poor and the floaters. 
But it probably remains true that the large majority of the 
floaters are taken as lodgers by the families tenanting one or 
two rooms. The temptation in the poorest tenement districts 
to use every available square yard of floor space for the accom- 
modation of night-lodgers seems to be well-nigh universal 
and irresistible. Laws and ordinances against such a demor- 
alizing kind of overcrowding are very difficult of enforcement. 
Quite apart from the reeking, disorderly and densely-packed 
lodging-houses, and from the invasion of family domiciles by 
the hordes of night-lodgers, the overcrowding and insanitary 
housing of the poorer tenement districts would doubtless de- 
serve attention. But it is, after all, the presence there of the 
casuals and the homeless that occasions all the most serious 
evils. These floaters contaminate and disturb a population 
several times as numerous as they are themselves. 

The floating population must continue to be reckoned with 
as a fact. The desirable solution of the whole difficulty would 
be, manifestly, the total abolition, of this element through 


processes of moral and social regeneration. But nothing so 
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sweeping can be expected in one day, and meanwhile two 


practical objects in the nature of ameliorations would seem 
worthy of attention. One is the sharper separation of the 
floaters from the regularly domiciled population. The other 
is the improvement of the common lodging-house system. 
Each will aid materiaily in the accomplishment of the other; 
and the two propositions are complementary. The taking cf 
night-lodgers in private .partments not registered as lodging- 
houses should be more sweepingly and minutely forbidden by 
law, and the laws touching such matters should be rendered 
more effective through larger and better organized corps of 
inspectors. But concurrently with the enforcement of such 
rules, the common lodging-houses should be brought under 
stricter control and their character should be essentially im- 
proved. 

The first city in the world to deal in a large and efficient 
way with this question was Glasgow. In 1866 the town coun- 
cil was constituted an “Improvement Trust” to carry out a 
great scheme of demolition and reconstruction in a condemned 
area covering nearly a hundred acres of overcrowded and 
hopelessly insanitary tenement-house property in the heart of 
Glasgow. A population of more than 50,000 was involved in 
these operations, which lasted through a term of years. In 
connection with other efforts for the readjustment and im- 
proved condition of this population, the Improvement Trust 
decided to try the experiment of building and operating a 
model lodging-house or two. In 1870 two such houses were 
opened. Their success was so substantial and their usefulness 
became so obvious that a third in temporary quarters was 
opened in 1874 and replaced by a permanent one in 1876, 
while three more on the same scale and plan were completed 
in 1878, and a seventh—thus far the last of the series—was 
opened in 1879. 
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These houses were  t intended to supersede or render un- 


necessary a system of private lodging-houses, They were 
designed, first, to serve as a model and to demonstrate that 
well-built, well-appointed, thoroughly clean, perfectly venti- 
lated and entirely decent and comfertable lodging-houses 
could be made to pay profits, and thus to encourage private 
capital to follow upon similar lines. - Second, they were in- 
tended, through the stimulus of direct business competition, 
to compel the existing proprictary lodging-houses, of which 
there were more than a hundred,.to raise the standard of 
their accommodations and cultivate tleanliness and decency. 
Third, they were meant to improve the housing situation by 
materially increasing the available lodging-room for transients. 
These municipal hostelries are much larger than the average 
of the privately conducted houses, the seven having nearly 
2,000 beds, while the sum total of accommodation in the near- 
ly one liundred private establishments that still remained 
three years ago was about 4,250 beds—an average of nearly 
43 each, as against about 320 each for the six corporation 
houses that lodge men—the seventh, which is for women only, 
accommodating about 100 nightly. It should be remarked 
that the Glasgow rules require that no common lodging-house 
shall admit both sexes. How fully these seven municipal 
houses are patronized is shown by a recent annual report to 
the effect that the last year’s business had aggregated some 
648,000 nights’ lodging furnished to men and 34,000 furnished 
to women. 

The city adopted the usual prices of 3%d. and 44d. for a 
lodging, the higher price securing two sheets instead of one, 
and certain advantages of location. These prices have this 
year been somewhat advanced. L very lodger is given a separ- 
ate stall or ‘cubicle ” which insures entire privacy, and every 


man rests on a woven wire cot with perfectly clean and com- 
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fortable bedding. Each house has a large common reading- 
room, a dining- and cooking-room in which every lodger is 
provided with facilities for preparing his own food, and with 
abundant bathing and washing facilities. The use of these 
adjuncts, including a locker for provisions, is free to every 
lodger. The price of lodging at the house for women has 
heretofore been only 3d. I can testify from careful personal 
examination as to the attractive and comfortable character of 
these houses. 

It is important to add that they are a financial success. 
The original cost of the seven, all of which are substantial 
stone houses of four or five stories, was about $450,000. It 
costs not far from $6,000 a year to run each house, and the 
receipts have averaged from $8,000 to $9,000. After allowing 
for repairs and deterioration, there is a net return of from 4 
to 5 per cent on the investment. With the new scale of 
prices, the profits will be greater. There has been a gratifying 
improvement in the quality of the competing private estab- 
lishments, and some large new ones have been opened profit- 
ably upon the model of the municipal series. Their indirect 
influence for good, in the diminution of crime and disorder, is 
regarded in Glasgow as the best argument for the model 
lodging-houses. The possibility of a close police inspection 
is, of course, vastly increased. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the extremely 
salutary effect, now fully demonstrated, that the municipal 
lodging houses are exerting upon the character of those oper- 
ated by private owners. In earlier years the number of these 
private lodging-houses was very great, and scores of them 
were “dives” of the most objectionable character. As Ihave 
shown, the number at the opening of 1888 had been reduced 
to about one hundred. This number had at the opening of 


1891 been still further reduced to eighty-six, including the 
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seven municipal houses. Yet the total accomodations had 


increased by not less than one thousand beds in these three 
years, the average size of the private lodging-houses having 
advanced from about forty-three beds to nearly seventy beds. 
In connection with this noteworthy tendency, Mr. Fyfe, the 
distinguished Sanitary Inspector of Glasgow, now writes as 
follows : ‘“‘ The increase of large and well-appointed lodging- 
houses is becoming very marked in various parts of the city. 
In proportion the smaller and poorly-appointed lodgings are 
disappearing. Many still remain, but I look upon their ex- 
tinction as a matter of time. The capital which is being at 
present put into these large and well-appointed workmen’s 
‘homes’ is certain to reap its reward by drawing many men 
to them who can have little comfort and home life in small 
and ill-regulated houses in the Central District.” 

The Shaftesbury Acts as early as 1851 had given local au- 
thorities throughout Great Britain the power to build lodging- 
houses for the laboring-classes, with the right also at their 
discretion to lease or buy existing lodging-houses, and to sell 
such property after seven years’ trial if the undertaking should 
turn out a failure. And the Public Works Loans Acts of 
1879 made it possible for private companies or associations 
desiring to construct improved dwellings or lodging-houses 
for the accommodation of the working classes to borrow 
government money at 3% per cent. for fifteen years. The 
Shaftesbury Acts received important amendments in 1885, 
increasing the practical facility with which a local authority 
could acquire lodging-houses. But nothing worthy of any note 
seems to have been done in London or in any other English 
city in pursuance of the powers conferred by these enact- 
ments. 

It was not until Metropolitan London acquired, in the form 


of the new County Council, a central municipal government, 
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that the lodging-house question was taken seriously in hand 
in that vast population centre. Its committee upon the Hous- 
ing of the Working Classes (Lord Compton being chairman) 
made a strong report in the spring of 1890 favoring the estab- 
lishment in London of Municipal Lodging-Houses on the 
Glasgow model, the committee having gone to Glasgow to 
investigate the question. The report declared that a majority 
of the existing common lodging-houses of London were a dis- 
grace to the Metropolis, while the best of them fell far short 
of being wholly satisfactory. 

It was decided to begin with one model lodging-house, to 
accommodate 320 persons and to be located in Shelton Street. 
This location was determined by the fact that the Council had 
recently bought up and cleared off insanitary house property 
in that street, displacing many people for whom, under the 
Cross Acts, it was obliged to provide new quarters. The new 
building is upon designs estimated to cost $55,000. it is cal- 
culated that the income of the house, at a 4d. rate, will pay 
ground-rent and a net 4 per cent on the entire investment. 

The great bill passed last year by Parliament known as the 
“Housing of the Working Classes Bill,’—which is really a 
consolidation and revision, with liberal extensions, of the 
Torrens, Shaftesbury, Cross and other Acts,—is evidently des- 
tined to promote municipal activity in various British cities in 
the direction of improved housing and shelter; and in the 
carrying out of general plans to this end there bids fair to be 
included, in not a few instances, the erection of model lodging- 
houses. The present tendency in Great Britain is strongly 
towards vigorous measures for the renovation of the towns and 
cities, and towards a more solicitous care by the authorities 
for the welfare of the poor. Among the means adopted to give 
effect to these new ideas, municipal lodging-houses will doubt- 
less have their place. ALBERT SHAW. 












THE MASSACHUSETTS DRUNKENNESS LAW. 


HE new Massachusetts law in relation to the punish- 
- ment of drunkenness is the first successful legislative 
attempt to deal with this serious problem on a plan which can 
be defended as founded on a sound scientific basis. Its under- 
lying theory is that it is necessary, both for the individual and 
the public, that a person who is so intoxicated in public as to 
be in danger of injury, or who is a public nuisance, should be 
taken into custody. Like all other laws upon this subject, it 
discriminates between different classes of drunkards. Under 
them all, the drunkard who does not stagger, and who is not 
noisy, is rarely arrested, no matter how drunk he t.,ay be. 
Many a man has been drunk constantly for years and has never 
been arrested. This is universally true. 

The new Massachusetts law attempts to carry this discrimi- 
nation still further. If it is right, as is generally agreed, that 
the man who is drunk habitually, but does not, while in that 
condition, disturb the public peace, or imperil the safety of 
other citizens, should be allowed to go unarrested, there can- 
not be great harm in allowing the release, without punish- 
ment, of a man who, perhaps less under the influence of 
liquor, is so excited by it as to be noisy, or so paralyzed as to 
be incapable of caring for himself, provided he only occasion~ 
ally is taken into custody for being in this condition. 

In order to carry out this theory, the law vests in the offi- 
cers in charge of police stations—not in the arresting patrol- 
men—the right to release from custody a person arrested for 
drunkenness, if he is satisfied that the person under arrest is 
not an habitual offender. The prisoner, when sober, is allowed 
to make a written statement, declaring that he has not been 
arrested twice before within the next preceding twelve months 
27 
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and giving his true name and residence. Upon this statement 


the keeper of the station may release him. After his release 
the statement made by him is investigated by the probation 
officers. If it is found to be true, nothing further is done. If 
it is found to be untrue, a warrant is issued for his re-arrest, 
and if he is found he is tried and sentenced. 

The law went into effect on the first of July. The figures 
which I shall use, showing the results, were for the month of 
August. They cover only the cities; but only about 13 per 
cent. of the arrests for drunkenness are in the towns. The re- 
turns show that there was a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of arrests for drunkenness over those of 1890, but it was 
mainly in cities which had local prohibition in 1890 and 
licensed saloons in 1891. Asa rule there was little change in 
the number of arrests where the method of dealing with the 
saloon was unchanged. 

It was feared that many would be released by the police 
who were not entitled to that consideration; that the habit- 
ual drunkards would lie about their former arrests, and secure 
their discharge. The returns show that only about ten per 
cent of the statements were untrue, and many of those who 
made untrue statements were not released. On the whole, 
public authorities have exercised their powers wisely. They 
have not taken the word of every drunkard who said he had 
not been drunk before, but have used their judgment, retain- 
ing and sending to court those who appeared to be habitual 
drunkards. 

The law makes a radical departure from established methods 
in its provisions for sentences. When.a person has been con- 
victed of drunkenness, the court carefully inquires into his past 
record. It may sentence him to imprisonment for such term, 
not exceeding a year, as it shall decide necessary. As most 


of those who are not habitual drunkards are released by the 
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police, the number of cases to be sentenced is comparatively 
small, and time can be given to ascertaining the record, in 
order that sentence may be imposed intelligently. Each case 
is dealt with upon its own merits. One man is sent away for 
, two months; another for six; another for twelve. During the 
month about nine hundred of the five thousand arrested were 
| sentenced to imprisonment, about one-half of them for terms 
of three months each. 

The law is accomplishing what was claimed for it by its advo- 
cates. It is securing intelligent discrimination, based upon 
accurate information. It is creating a system of records which 

F will enable the courts to know who and what the prisoner is and 
has been. The occasional offender knows that he cannot re- 
peat his offence, and will be very wary about being drunk 
repeatedly in public. The streets are more quiet and safer 
because the ‘‘ rounders” are put away for long terms and they 
have an opportunity of reforming if they are so disposed 
Well-to-do people, who formerly escaped punishment by pay- 
ing fines, are now treated as poorer men are; the fine for 
drunkenness being abolished, and imprisonment being the only 
penalty, rich and poor share alike if arrested. The families of 
drunkards are better off, being relieved of the burden of sup- 
porting them, and not being compelled to take hard-earned 
money to pay fines. 

The law is 1 somewhat revolutionary step in criminal juris- 
prudence, especially in fixing a maximum penalty of a year for 
a single offence, and requiring the prisoner to show that he de- 
serves leniency if it is to be showed tohim. This removes the 
great difficulty of alleging and proving previous convictions. 

It is steadily overcoming opposition, and many who did not 
believe in it at first are now giving it their approval. Even 
better results are anticipated when the law is better understood 


and carried out. WARREN F. SPALDING. 





THE BARON DE HIRSCH FUND. 


HANKS to the press, it is no longer necessary to awaken 

American sympathy for the persecuted Russian Jews. 

The facts attending their expulsion from vast districts of Rus- 

sia are known and the adroitness of Russia’s skilled diplomat- 
ists can no longer conceal the situation. 

When Baron de Hirsch, who has become the central figure 
of the movement for the liberation of the oppressed Jews, 
sought to open schools in Russia where modern education, 
including manual training, should be placed within the reach 
of the Russian people—Jews included—and was ready to 
contribute ten millions of dollars for the purpose, the Russian 
government declined to entertain the proposition. Events 
have shown that the Russian policy did not—and could not— 
contemplate the education of the people under influences 
other than those of the Greek Church and the Slavic party. 

Baron de Hirsch did not despair of attaining his philan- 
thropic object; and, denied the opportunity of reaching it in this 
way, he turned his attention to other means—directed to 


a like end. His great benefaction of about three millions of 


dollars, permitted by the Austrian government to be appro- 
priated for the agricultural and manual training of Jewish 
youth in Galicia, illustrates his high and definite purpose, and 
his conviction that the Jews are not merely a commercial 
people, but will progress and succeed in mechanical pursuits 
and in farming. 

Perceiving that the tendency of Jewish emigration from 
Russia was towards the United States of America, the Baron 
considered with his usual care and discrimination a plan for 
aiding these exiles, and, as he stated in the preamble of his 
Deed of Trust (January 22d, 1891), “having observed with 
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painful interest the suffering of the Hebrews dwelling in Rus- 
sia and Roumania where they are oppressed by severe laws 
and unfriendly neighbors,” he had determined to contribute 
to the relief of such of his ‘‘ brethren in race as had emigrated 
or should emigrate from those inhospitable shores to the 
Republic of the United States of America.” 

In April, 1889, the first intimation was made thrcugh Mr. 
Loeb, of Paris, Secretary of the Al/iance Israelite Universelle, 
of which Baron de Hirsch had been a most generous supporter, 
that the Baron proposed to appropriate the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars a month for the relief of emigrants from Russia 
and Roumania. Several conferences were had during the 
spring and summer of 1889, wherein the gentlemen subse- 
quently designated as trustees united with other representa- 
tive Jews in considering the character and effect of the 
benefaction. There was no hesitancy in declaring that as 
Americans the proposed trustees could not act upon any lines 
that apparently assisted emigration and that the primary 
object of the Fund should be educational. 

These principles will be found to underlie the project, and 
the delay in accepting the bounty that promised so much 
good for suffering humanity was useful in crystallizing the 
divergent opinions of the American Committee to whose 
judgment Baron de Hirsch deferred. 

In Augiist, 1889, a letter was addressed to the Baron, for- 
mally suggesting the plan which has been substantially fol- 
lowed in the Deed of Trust. The Committee were satisfied 
that the monthly subvention would be of little avail unless 
accompanied hy a donation of capital large enough to justify 
the beginning and permanent maintenance of one or two insti- 
tutions—an industrial and agricultural settlement and a trade 
school. Baron de Hirsch not only acceded to this view, but 
with a superb indifference to detail so long as good might be 
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accomplished, he wrote that pending the formal preparation 
of papers he would remit $10,000a month without any restric- 
tions, and begged the Committee to use it for the relief of the 
class he sought to benefit. From March, 1890, to March, 
1891 (when the capital of $2,400,000 was remitted), the 
month'y drafts of $10,000 were accordingly received; and the 
Committee, in the spirit of the philanthropist himself, under- 
took the wise expenditure of the income. 

The channels through which the Committee temporarily 
disbursed the Fund were those already engaged in the benevo- 
lent work of aiding the immigrants. It is not surprising that 
the ‘enlightened liberality of the generous donor moved his 
appointees to act without awaiting the completion of the plan, 
and thus thousands of refugees were aided in becoming self- 
supporting. The activity of the United Hebrew Charities of 
New York, which accomplished the major part of the work, 
was limited by prudent rules that experience had devised. 

From March, 1890, to January, 1891, the trustees expended 
555,000 ; about $12,000 in educational work—classes in the 
English language, and in wood and metal—and the residue in 
transportation to points where places had been found, in the 
supply of tools, and in temporary relief, while awaiting em- 
ployment. Auxiliary Committees were formed at Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. The total number of immigrants re- 
ported at the sea-board cities for the seven months ending 
January Ist, 1891, was 26,000. 

In March, 1891, the Deed of Trust having been executed and 
the capital placed tothe credit of the trustees, the society was 
incorporated under the name of *‘ The Baron de Hirsch Fund,” 
and the permanent work was undertaken. 

The trustees named in the deed, Myer S. Isaacs, President; 


Jacob H. Schiff, Vice-President; Jesse Seligman, Treasurer; 


Julius Goldman, Honorary Secretary; Henry Rice, Oscar S. 
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Straus, James H. Hoffman, all of New York; Mayer Sulzber- 
ger and William B. Hackenburg, of Philadelphia, duly organ- 
ized ; and the capital in excess of the $240,000 designed for 
the purchase of farm lands and plots on which improved habi- 
tations are to be erected, has been invested on bond and 
mortgage yielding interest at five per cent a year. 

The Trust Deed provides as to the capital of $240,000, that 
it may be expended for ‘“‘ acquiring and improving land, allot- 
ting farm holdings, erecting and maintaining dwellings for the 
occupancy of families of Hebrew emigrants from Russia and 
Roumania, erecting and maintaining schools and other neces- 
sary buildings for the promotion of education and for manual 
and agricultural training.” 

T e Deed of Trust provides that the corporation to be 
formed, and which shall expend the income of the Fund, shall 
embrace among its objects the following: 

1. Loans to emigrants from Russia or Roumania, actual ag- 
riculturists, settlers within the United States'upon real or 
chattel security. 

2. Provision for the transportation of emigrants, selected 
(after their arrival at an American port) with reference to 
their age, character and capacity, to places where it is ex- 
pected the conditions of the labor market or the residence of 
friends will tend'to make them self-supporting. 

3. Provision for training emigrants in a handicraft, and con- 
tributing to their support while learning such handicraft, and 
for furnishing the necessary tools and implements and other 
assistance, to enable them to earn a livelihood. 

4. Provision for improved mechanical training for adults and 
youths, emigrants and their children, whereby persons of in- 
dustry and capacity may acquire some remunerative employ- 
ment, either by the payment of apprenticeship or tuition fees, 
or the instruction of adults and minors in trade schools or 
otherwise, with contributions for temporary support. 

5. Provision for instruction in the English language and in 
the duties and obligations of life and citizenship in the United 
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States, and for technical and trade education and the estab- 
lishment and subvention of special schools, workshops and 
other suitable agencies for promoting and maintaining such 
instruction. 

6. Provision for instruction in agricultural work and im- 
proved methods of farming and for aiding settlers with tools 
and implements, and the practical supervision of such instruc- 
tion conducted upon suitable tracts of land and in necessary 
buildings. 

7. Co-operation with established agencies in various sections 
of the United States, whose duty it shall be, in whole or in 
part, to furnish aid or relief and education to needy and de- 
serving applicants coming within the classes designated 
herein. 

8. Contributions toward the maintenance of individuals and 
families, selected by such corporation or corporations, while 
temporarily awaiting work or when settled in the new homes 
in which they may be established. 

g. Such other and further modes of relief and such other and 
‘further contributions to education and in such departments of 
knowledge as the said trustees or their successors or said cor- 
‘porations shall from time to time decide. 


Quite a number of farmers have been aided with !oans bear- 
ing interest at five per cent or less and in some cases interest 
is deferred for two or three years. These farmers have 
located themselves in New England, New Jersey, Kansas and 
other states; the loans have varied from $150 to $1,200. At 
Vineland, N. J., where some nine years ago two small settle- 
ments were established, partly agricultural and partly indus- 


trial, the Fund has been enabled to assist colonists in erecting 


dwellings and stocking their farms. Dairy and truck farms 
have proved successful in Connecticut and New Jersey; and in 
the latter state, small fruit and berries have been cultivated 
profitably. 

After an exhaustive study of localities and properties, a 
selection of about five thousand acres has been made in Cape 
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May County, N. J., where an agricultural settlement will be 
planted. Fifty families have been selected who will locate at 
Woodbine. In each case, the head of the family (or some 
member of it) is acquainted with farming and contributes a 
little capital (say $200) towards the cost of house and land. 
Parcels of fifteen acres are allotted, with an option of fifteen 
acres more, and the entire plot is cleared, the roads are made, 
the dwellings and barns built, and five acres ploughed, the cost 
of the entire purchase and labor being the price fixed for the 
farm. The purchase money is secured by a mortgage, after 
the settler becomes entitled to his deed. This is deferred un- 
til the plot is fully under cultivation, the premises being mean- 
while leased at a rental of four per cent on the value with taxes. 

Of the entire tract, about 800 acres have been reserved for 
a town in which will be located certain public buildings— 


school house, synagogue, workshops, etc. The town has been 


laid out after the usual American plan—a broad street travers- 
ing it from north to south, and connecting it with the main 
county roads—flanked by avenues named after the Presidents 
of the United States and intersected by streets styled as in 
Philadelphia—Chestnut, Walnut, etc. A park and a market 
place are arranged. Certain streets will be restricted. In 
laying out roads, clearing the land, etc., the intending settlers 
have been largely employed, and at current wages. ‘‘ Wood- 
bine” is located near extensive factories and a short distance 
from Cape May and Philadelphia. 

Similar settlements are projected in Pennsylvania, Minne- 
sota, New Mexico, and Texas. At Marlboro, Conn., several 
dwellings have been erected for families employed in the mills. 
Plans are now maturing for the building of homes near a Zreat 
manufacturing city. 

In expending the income of the Fund, the trustees have 
kept steadily in view the several purposes contemplated by 
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the Deed of Trust. Pending the erection or location of Trade 
Schools, the manual training has been conducted in connec- 
tion with the ‘‘ Hebrew Technical Institute” on Stuyvesant 
Street, where 150 boys, mostly children of Russian Jews, are 
instructed after a complete and generally approved method in 
a three years’ course leading to acquaintance with several 
handicrafts—wood carving, carpentry, turning, working in 
iron and brass, etc., and the rooms and apparatus have been 
utilized for evening classes where one hundred immigrants— 
adults (engaged in various occupations during the day)—have 
been taught working in wood and brass and prepared for em- 
ployment out of the city. 


Sixteen classes are maintained in New York for preparing 


the children of the immigrants to enter the public schools and 
about 500 children have thus been enabled (between March 
and September, 1891) to take places in grades for which their 
age and capacity fit them but which would have been beyond 
their reach except for their English instruction. Four even- 
ing classes are conducted for girls engaged at work during the 
day, and instruction in the English language is given to the most 
studious, ambitious and capable pupils. Hebrew teachers are 
also prepared to instruct their pupils through the medium of 
the English language, the special object being to meet the 
case of the numerous schools in the 7th and roth Wards, 
where Hebrew has been taught after the Russian fashion. 
These immigrants insist that their children shall receive relig- 
ious instruction without waiting until they can enter the ordi- 
nary Jewish schools. 

Among the plans adopted by the trustees for bettering the 
condition of immigrants arriving here, the finding of work has 
necessarily been of the first importance. 

As to skilled workingmen, little need be done beyond direct- 
ing them to places where their labor is in demand. 
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With regard to unskilled immigrants, the problem is ren- 


dered more difficult because of their lack of acquaintance with 
the English language and with American tools and methods. 

To transport such immigrants on their arrival, so condit- 
ioned, to any place except as a matter of mere charity and 
with a view to their joining relatives, would be cruel and 
unwise. They must be meanwhile prepared for work and life 
in the new country. This preparation the trustees endeavor 
to secure in the schools for teaching adults the English lan- 
guage and the use of tools and machinery, established or 
aided in several cities. In addition, arrangements have been 
made with reliable men to teach some immigrants easily- 
acquired trades. The labor problem has naturally been con- 
sidered. The trustees recognize existing conditions and en- 
deavor, in their plans for securing work for the immigrants, to 
keep in view their distribution so as not to aid in overcrowd- 
ing a trade. They are especially anxious to prevent the 
massing of immigrants in the cities. They have sought to 
ascertain where, within the United States, there is a demand 
for unskilled labor, and have selected willing families for 
transportation. Factories, mills, shops, farms—all available 
channels—have been utilized, and a systematic organization 
has now. been effected whereby local committees in many 
cities and towns of the West and South are finding homes 
and employment for such persons as the New York Commit- 
tee shall send thither. During July, 1891, employment was 
found for 423 persons, of whom 120 were sent to various fac- 
tories and mills, including carriage, brush, shoe, rubber and 
furniture factories, iron works, tanneries, silk, woollen and 
cotton mills. Fifty-six were chosen for commercial positions 
(clerks, porters, drivers, salesmen, office boys); 139 found 
places as mechanics, etc., including 11 carpenters, 8 painters, 
5 book-binders, 5 turners, 4 locksmiths, I machinist, 2 printers, 
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5 jewellers, 3 carvers, 10 tailors, 2 coppersmiths, 1 lithographer 
and 23 operators ; 14 were sent to farms, 16 engaged as labor- 
ers and oI were taught trades. During the same month, tools 
were supplied to 20 men and I5 were started in business. 
These figures are given to illustrate the varied occupations 
of the refugees, and allowing five to a family, it shows that 


about 2,200 persons were aided during the month, or one- 


fourth of the entire number of arrivals in New York. 

This percentage does not continue uniformly, but a very 
large majority of the immigrants are absorbed in the mass of 
people, settle in the cities and help themselves, or are cared 
for by relatives and friends. It is possible that some of these 
not assisted at first subsequently require help. The expe- 
rience of the Philadelphia and Baltimore committees appears 
to be substantially the same as that of the New York Com- 
mittee. 

The operations of the Baron de Hirsch Fund have been 
efficiently conducted by the general agent, Mr. A. S. Solo- 
mons, and his assistants, while the trustees have given con- 
stant personal attention to the various departments of study 
and work and have enjoyed the advantage of co-operation 
with leading men and women of the Jewish community who 
appreciate the duty incumbent upon them to make the path 
of these refugees easier in the land of their adoption. . 

MYER S. ISAACS. 





THE PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 


IRST, second, and last, we will try to remember, in our 
Fk new REVIEW, that, at bottom, what we are all engaged 
in is the reduction of the causes of pauperism and human 
suffering. We ought to remember that there are still fortu- 
nate towns in this fortunate America of ours where charity 
societies and benevolent people have to send outside their own 
borders to find anybody who needs “relief.” We ought 
‘“highly to resolve,” each of us, that the town he lives in shall 
be one of those towns. 

Writing from Boston, I go back to the memory of Dr. 
Tuckerman, who was our first scientific leader in this affair. 
And I want to emphasize the lesson which he was forever 
teaching. It is the lesson that pauperism is not poverty. 
Degerando said of him, ‘‘ This man knew the difference between 
poverty and pauperism.” That would be an honorable in- 
scription to be placed on any man’s tomb. Dr. Tuckerman, 
while he was most sensitive in his sympathies for human suffer- 
ing, was always at work to prevent that suffering, as Clarkson 
was at work to prevent the slave-trade, and considered that 


the first duty, even in his interest in every separate slave. 
I cannot but hope that all the contributors to the REVIEW 
and all its readers, will look on the duties which it assumes in 


that light. Writers and readers, enthusiasts in public spirit, 
we ought all to be determined that the next century shall be 
better than this century, and every coming year better than 
the year before it. There are certain definite lines already 
ascertained on which this work can be done. There are 
many more lines, doubtless, still to be discovered, on which 
it may be done. And all this does not mean any holding of 


the hand from kindness, any neglect of those who are un- 
80 
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fortunate or in distress to-day ; it only means that they shall 
not be so unfortunate or so much in distress to-morrow. It 
means that the mistakes in social order which exist now shall 
be steadily reduced, and that by determined effort. 

We are apt to be deceived in this country by the analogies 
of Europe. There they are carrying their Old Man of the 
Sea, and we have an idea that, because they are carrying 
theirs, we must be carrying ours. This is not true. America 
has no surplus population, and, within any time which it is 
worth while to talk about now, will not have any surplus popu- 
lation. We have no need of Lady Bountifuls, we have no 
need of gracious condescension from one class to another 
class. All that we need is to give to everybody in America 
the place to subdue the world which the good God wants 
him to occupy. We need again “ highly to resolve” that the 
civilization of America shall go forward and go upward by the 
work of the people who are in America and who are going to 
come into it. Now the execution of this resolve is hindered 
by every such lie as that which is constantly in the mouths of 
demagogues, that there are at this moment one million people 


in America who cannot find employment. Any circulation of 


such falsehood as this sets back the country in its own eyes 
and in the eyes of the world. On the other hand, one of the 
first efforts of the people engaged in such work as has created 
THE CHARITIES REVIEW is to keep open the lines of promotion 
and occupation, so that the square peg shall be in the square 
hole, and the right man shall be in the right place. This isa 
work well worthy the attention of the public administration; 
it is well worthy the attention of every municipal govern- 
ment ; it is well worthy the attention of every charitable 
society. The more simply the unemployed man or woman 
can be transferred from the place where he is downcast be- 
cause he is worthless to the place where he shall be cheerful 
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‘because he is doing his duty, the better for him, for the people 


around him, and for the republic 

And once more, the more promptly and energetically we 
address ourselves to the business of reducing the temptations 
to intemperance, to lust, to laziness, or to any other of the causes 
of pauperism, the better for us and the more successful our work 
in the relief of the individual. There will be constantly com- 
ing forward sporadic cases, where one man must help another 
man out of the ditch into which he has stumbled. But the 
business of a Christian civilization is to see that there are 
fewer ditches with every year, and fewer stumbling-blocks. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


THE Cuaritigs Review is designed primarily to be to the active- 
worker in the field of charities what the scientific medical journal is- 
to the physician,—a review of the results of the study and experi- 
ence of others in the same line of activity. It has, however, a 
broader scope: to awaken a deeper public interest in the subjects 
which it discusses and to give a wider knowledge of the principles. 
and methods which have been established and adopted as sound 
and wise. It is therefore addressed to the lay as well as to the pro- 
fessional practitioner. The fact that social science, using the term 
in the narrower sense as concerned only with the dependent and 
delinquent of society, has in its development not yet reached an 
advanced stage, added to the fact that everyone is in a great meas- 
ure his own doctor in treating social ills, determines for the REvirw 
this scope. The Review is concerned, too, not only with the prin- 
ciples and methods of relief-giving, with positive remedies, but with 
the means of preventing the conditions which demand relief ; in 
short, with all practical efforts looking to the improvement of social 
conditions. The sub-title, “a journal of practical sociology,” has 
therefore been adopted as indicative of its broader scope and aim. 
While the observance of certain principles and methods is held to 
be essential in the administration of relief and in schemes of social 
reform, whatever their special object may be, it is not intended to 
close the columns of the REVIEW against any papers of a serious 
nature and honest purpose, whatever their opinions. For these 
opinions, however, the Charity Organization Society does not 
assume responsibility. It merely affords this medium for the dis- 
cussion of social questions, believing that a free expression of 
opinion and the presentation of facts in their different lights will 
promote the end toward which all workers in this field are pressing, 
blindly or consciously, more speedily than the repeated state 
ment of principles whose strength opposition will the rather tend 
to develop. It is hoped that the experience of many societies of 
this country working along similar lines may, through publication in 
this medium, build up a body of knowledge which will help to estab- 
lish more firmly right principles and right methods, and to discover 
new principles and new methods. To this end the co-operation of every 
society and individual doing serious work in this field or seriously inter- 
ested in the subjects which the REview is designed to discuss, is asked.. 

42 
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AN editorial in Zhe Christian Union of October 17 characterizes 
the relief of the sufferers from the Park Place disaster as “hysterical 
charity.” Had the writer of this doctrinally sound, but actually 
erroneous, article, taken the pains to find out what was done in 
the case of the “eight children under fourteen years of age left 
fatherless,” he would have found that a sum /ad been placed in the 
hands of a trust company for their support until they reached a 
self-supporting age (exactly as he recommends). If he had given 
himself the trouble to look up the two “ mothers over sixty years 
old who were left penniless,” he would have discovered that the 
wishes of the donors of the fund, as he interprets them, had been 
almost literally accomplished ; and if he had acquainted himself 
with tke facts in the third case mentioned, he would have been 
gratified to find that some one had followed faithfully, in advance 
of his advice, the recommendations with which he condemns by 
implication the action of the Mayor’s Relief Committee. There 
was some one who did take the time to investigate the needs of each 
particular family, and there was some one who made arrangements 
for relief in every case corresponding with the need. Attention is 
invited in this connection to the’ extracts from the report of the 
General Secretary of the Charity Organization Society gf New York 


City, which appears below. ‘The editor’s general observations are 
excellent, but his illustration is at fault. Examples of “ hysterical 
charity ” are easily found, and we regret that a genuine case was not 
selected to point the valuable advice given. 


THE second volume of Mr. Charles Booth’s “ Life and Labor of 
the People” appeared during the summer. The successful prose- 
cution of this great work, the results of which we hope to review at 
sume length in the next number, suggests quite naturally the doing 
of the same sort of work for New York. Mr. Booth could never 
have produced single-handed such an elaborate and thorough work; 
but he organized a staff of investigators and then combined their 
reports. He has thus shown how to do it. That it was richly worth 
his while to do it the result proves. We now know how the common 
people live in London, how much crime, how much destitution 
there is. The wonderful maps show just where the bad spots in 
the city are, and how large they are. It is every way likely that if 
a similar exhibit were made for New York it would be as surprising. 
And it is possible to make such an investigation, as we have the 
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organizing ability, the skilful investigators, and a large field of 
operation. But such a work would be expensive and its profitable- 
ness as an investment is problematical. ‘Granted. The man who is 
deterred from increasing the world’s stock of knowledge by his 
dread of making an unprofitable investment is not the kind of man we 
want. We want the man or men who for the sake of helping every 
charitable agency in the city, for the sake of aiding every almoner, 
for the credit and glory of the city will pay the cost and take 
out the returns in the consciousness of having done a good deed. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
THE NEW YORK SOCIETY.* 


THE most notable occurrence in September was the labor be 
stowed upon the investigations into the cases of the sufferers by 
the Park Place disaster, the request for which was received Sep- 
tember 1st as reported to the previous Council. The time given to 
examine the sixty-three cases received from the committee in charge 
of the Mayor’s Relief Fund was but seven working days, and 
twenty-three of the cases were those of non-residents. The re- 
ducec force was therefore taxed to its utmost; and it became neces- 
sary to call in the extra services of some of the former agents and 
assistants Who chanced to be available. Each of the collectors also 
undertook the examination of a non-resident case where business 
experience seemed to be called for. Happily the investigations and 
reports were all made within the prescribed time. 

The prevailing principle of the Mayor’s Committee was that the 
fund collected by it should be distributed in the proportion of the 
wages that each deceased was receiving, so long as the money 
should last; and in monthly payments, except in cases where it 
seemed reasonable that the whole amount of wages, paid in one 
sum, could be safely put into the sufferer’s hands to start them in 
business or to be otherwise used for more permanent provision. The 
investigators were therefore instructed to bear this idea in mind, 
and also to discover, as far as possible, the amounts due and re- 
ceived by each person concerned from burial clubs, mutual societies, 
newspapers and other sources, as well as the number dependent 
upon the deceased, and the number of bread-winners remaining in 
each family. The examinations were much embarrassed by the fact 
that the sufferers were almost entirely out of the ordinary range of 
cases coming within the notice of the Charity Organization Society 
(but one case of the sixty-three was recognized as having been a 
previous recipient of charitable aid), and by the difficulty of elicit- 
ing all the necessary particulars from those not applying for relief, 


* From the Report of the General Secretary. 
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eld of and though laboring under a great sorrow, shrinking from the ac- 
table ceptance of charity from strangers in a true spirit of independence. 
a Upon the receipt of the reports from the investigators, they were 
who is carefully taken up by the Chairman of the Committee on District 
by his Work (who devoted her time and thought to the work until it was 
nan we concluded), and by the Assistant Registrar and the General Secre- 
ever tary, acting jointly, put into proper shape, the weak points verified 
. y 3 , : ; 
and supplemented, and careful consideration and reconsideration 
manned given upon the final decisions as to the treatment and relief. These 
i take decisions were based upon the conviction (a) that where small 
ed. children were involved and the chief bread-winner was killed, the 
aid would be imperatively needed until such children were old 
enough to contribute to the support of the family; (b) that aid 
to the families of able-bodied adults might reasonably be of short 
duration in order to permit of prolonged aid to those to whom it 
was a necessity. In many cases of adults also it was felt that the 
or be extension of relief beyond the time needed for them to re-adjust 
rs by themselves to their changed conditions would be demoralizing in 
1 Sep- its tendency. In making the reports it was further urged that, if 
en to possible, the term of continuance of relief be exactly stated to the 
harge parties receiving monthly stipends in order that they might know 
, and upon what they could rely, so that no false hopes should be excited 
le re- and that intelligent plans could be made. 
1eces- The Mayor’s Committee acquiesced with cordial approval in the 
s and 3 condition imposed by the Society that its reports should be treated 
s also in entire confidence, and that none of the details be given for publi- 
siness cation ; and it also accepted the reports as final and adopted their 
s and recommendations in full; and its members furthermore expressed 
themselves as greatly indebted to the Charity Organization Society 
at the for its very efficient help in the administration of the Committee’s 
f the trust. 
1oney In this connection the General Secretary also wrote to the several 
re it newspapers which had made separate appeals for money to be ad- 
1 one ministered by themselves independently, urging that their collec- 
2m in tions be turned over to the Mayor’s Fund, in order to avoid the 
The overlappings and inadequacies likely to arise unless the gifts were 
nind, all dispensed from one source, where all information and counsel 
d re- could be centred. This recommendation was at once adopted by 
eties, every paper but one, which found itself perplexed by the custody 
ident of a fund of several thousand dollars without any satisfactory infor- 
ig in mation or principle upon which to administer it. It subsequently 
: fact received copies of the Charity Organization Society reports, and 
ge of will dispense its fund according to its recommendation. 
ciety The details in this matter are thus fully reported to the Council 
sen a as it is the first instance in which this Society has been called upon 
licit- to act in a great calamity, and because the Society has in this case 


elief, satisfactorily proved its adaptability to meet such emergencies. 
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Statistics, June rst to Oct. rst. 


In the Registration Bureau during September, the number of reports received was 
very light, being but 282, evidencing reduced activity among all our co-operating agencies; 
253 reports were given out, being about the average for Septembers, which is generally 
the quietest month of the year. The force in the Bureau was reduced to a minimum 
through vacations,“and at no time were more than half the regular employés on duty. 
All but one have now returned. 

The district work showed a slight increase over August, and the number of cases in- 
creased to twenty-two per cent. The chief feature in the treatment of cases was an in- 
crease of fifty per cent. in the amount of temporary work secured. Less relief was pro- 
cured from private sources, and less than half as many were put in sole care of churches 
and societies; while the calls for consultations declined over forty per cent. The reduc- 
tion of hours and of employ4es in the district offices was maintained during September, 
but with October, the full quota of hours and of assistants was resumed, and the work 
is steadily increasing. Five new candidates for positions as assistant agent have been 
taken on during the past two months to replace those who left the Society in the spring 
and the usual force is now completed. The general secretary was absent half the month 
on his vacation. 


THE DISTRICT COMMITTEES’ REPORT. 


Cases receircd and recorded 1,511 Times temporary workhas been se- 

Placed in Hospitals, Asylums, etc....... 45 cured.. os 656 Aceee 

Placed in charge of Churches or So- Frauds exposed or suppressed 
cieties.... 105 Investigations for Hospitals,Ch’ches, 


etc... ees 
Secured permanent work for. .......... Friendly Visitors 


Street Beggars. 
The special officers to assist or suppress street beggars have dealt with 220 cases. 


CLASSIFIED AS FOLLOWS: RESIDING : 
64 House-to-house beggars. 134 In cheap lodging- houses. 
39 a investigated. 40 In their own homes. 
115 Side-walk beggars. 6 In station-houses. 
2 Tramps. 1 Was non-resident. 


THEIR PHYSICAL CONDITION : INVESTIGATION SHOWED : 


134 (or 74 per cent.) able-bodied. 77 Shiftless and idle. 
21 Sick and Aged. 104 Dissolute and vicious. 
26 Blind or Crippled, but able to help support 
themselves. 


RESULTS :—87 were warned to cease begging; 89 committed; aggregate number of 
months, 285. 


[It is intended to give place in these columns to notes of general interest from societies 
in other cities and from other societies of this city, as space permits.—Eb.] 
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REPORT OF THE 


DEPOSITS OF THE PENNY PROVIDENT FUND. 


OCTOBER ist, 1891. 


STATIONS. 
Ist District, 62 William st 
4th od 25 East 9th st 
5th 53 Third ave 
6th 1473 Broadway 
7th 
9th 19 East 59th st.. 
10th 165 W. 127th st ... 
St. George's 207 East 16th st 
Holy Trinity, 46 East 338d st ....... .. 
Judson Memorial, So. Washington Sq. . ses on dele 
Working Girls’ Prog. Club, 229 E. 19th st. .......ce cece eee e ee seeees 
Girls’ Endeavor Society, 59 Morton st. .......... 
Trinity Parish, 211 Fulton st 
Church of Reconciliation, 248 E. 31st st 
Holy Cross Mission, Ave. C aad 4th st 
Galilee Mission, 340 East 23d st 
United States Savings Bank, 1048 Third ave 
St. Batholomew’s Mission, 158 E. 42d st 
Mrs. J. Fellowes Tapley, 69 W. 93d st 
Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y 
Mrs. Fred’k Hoffmann, 40 East 112th st 
Thread Needle Club, 79 Second ave 
Christ Chapel, 154 West 66th st 
Enterprise Club, 136 East 12th st 
United Club for Working Girls, 249 Adams st., Brooklyn 
Grace Parish, 132 East 14thst .... 
Taylor’s Restaurant (St. Denis Hotel).. ........... ce0+ «ee exes (08 
R. C. Ch of Transfiguration, 25 Mott st ' 
Holy Trinity Mission, ist ave. near 38th st... ... 
St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, th ave. and 39thst... 
Grace Parish Benevolent Soc., 132 E. 14th... 
St George's Girls’ F’dly Soc., 207 E. 16th st 
St. John’s Chapel, 34 Varick st 
The Steadfast Club, 106 East 127th st 
Good Will Club, 278 President st., Brooklyn 
Endeavor Club, Red Hook Point, Breoklyn 
Working Girls’ Friendly Club, 159 E. 74th st 
Riverdale Library Assn., Riverdale, N. Y 
Unitarian Mission School, 14 Fourth ave 
Church of Heavenly Rest, 314 East 46th st 
All Souls’ Unitarian Ch., 4thave. and 20th st...........- e 
Perry Station, 67 West 10th gt .. 
Far and Near Club, 40 Gouverneur st 
Rivington St. Station, 95 Rivington st 
St. Michael’s Church, 225 W. 99th st 
Woman's Branch of N. Y. City Mission : 
Broom St. Station, 395 Broome st...... ... ....- sbeeesdantecens 
Olivet Station, 63 Second st 
DeWitt Mem. Station, 280 Rivington st 
7th Pres. Ch., 188 Broome st 
Second German Baptist Ch.,—W. 43d st 
Pike St. Station, 34 Pike st 
Brick Ch. Branch School, 228 W. 35th st...... 
Middle Dutch Church, 14 Lafayette Pl 
Working Girls’ Soc. 38th St., 222 W. 38th st.... 
The United Society, 192 Grand st., J. C 
Columbia Club, 245 West 55th st 
Holy Trinity Chapel, 307 E. 112th st. .. .... 
Epiphany Baptist Mission, Ist ave. and 63d st 
St. Augustine's Chapel, 105 E. Houston st..............06. eoece 
Industrial Soc., 78 Willow ave., Hoboken.... 
Work. Girls’ Mut. Benefit Soc’y, 4 Grand st., Hoboken 
East Side Chapel, 404 E. 15th st 
ist Ref’d Epis. Ch., Madison ave. and 55th st 
St. Ann's Parish Guild, 7 W. 18th st..... 
Manhattan Work. Girls’ Soc. 440 E. 57th st 


AMOUNT. 


$ 


10.75 
29.17 
17.93 
651 
39 62 
6.48 
19.52 
198.84 
35.12 
43 93 


BSRSES 
BSIRS8 





48 THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 


STATIONS. DEPOSITORS, 


The Ivy Club, 244 W. 26th st 

Italian Methodist Mission, 2214 ist ave 

Sunnyside Day Nursery, b1 Prospect pl.. 

Messenger Boys’ Reading Room, 330 4th ay. 

Calvary Chapel, 220 E. 28d st 

Emma Lazarus Club, 233 E. 18th.. . . 

Sheltering Arms, 504°W. 129th st 

Helping Hand Society, Allegheny, Pa 

Pittsburg Newsboys’ Home, Pittsb’g, Pa 

Mariners’ Temple, 1 Henry st........... ..sseccessees 

St. Mary’s Girls’ Friendly Soc’y, Classon and Willoughby aves., 
Brooklyn 

Stern Bros., 82 West 23d st 

Ehrich Bros., 367 6th ave 

St. Mary’s, Lawrence st., Manhattanville 

Ref. Ch. Mott Haven, 3d ave. and 146th st 

Englewood, N.J 

St. Michael's Girls’ Friend] 

Miss M. R. Samuel, 218 E. 46th st.. 

St. Clement’s School, Henderson, Ky 

Trinity Workers, 98 River St., Hoboken 

Bethlehem Mission, 196 Bleecker st 

Trenton Work, Girls’ Soc’ y, 112 N. Montgomery st., Trenton, N.J. 

Mess. Boys’ Station, 113 Fulton st 

Annex Club, 124 Roosevelt st 

H, O'Neill & Co., 329 6th ave 

Ch. of the Holy c ommunion, 324 6th ave.. 

Grace Church, The Heights, Brooklyn... 

Churebh of the Merciful Saviour, Madison st. near ‘10th, Louis- 
ville, Ky ee 

48d St. Employment Soc’y 330 W. 43d st....... 2... cee ce cee eee 

Madison Mission, 209 Madison st..............2-.0 cecscceseceseecs 

Loyal Temprance Legion, Co. A., Florence, N.J..............+000- 

The Folds, 92d st. and 8th ave. 

United Workers and Woman’s Exc hange, 49 Pearl st., Hartford, 


Beassesta BSESSE SRAERSESSE 
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Young Women’s Hebrew Ass'n, 206 E. B’way 
Greenwich, Conn.... 
Church of the Ascension, 5th ave. and 10th st 
Bethlehem Mutual Improvement Club, 196 Bleecker st 
West Side Savings Bank, 56 Sixth ave..... inkn'scuesians 
House of Prayer Mission, 13 State st., Newark, NI 
St. Mark’s Mission, 288 E. 10th st 
Boys’ Club, 57 E. 91st st..... a 
Church of Disciples of C hrist, "23° W. 56th st 
Charles E. Davis, 79 Jefferson Market 
Good Will Club, Hartford, Conn 
St. Andrew’s Girls’ Friendly Society, 127th street and 5th ave... 
Plymouth Bethel, 13 and 15 Hicks st., B’klyn.... 
Industrial School No. 10, 125 Lewis st 
St. Mark’s Mission, Philadelphia, Pa 
Coffee-House, N. Y. Bible and Fruit Mission, 416 E. 26th St 
Lodging- House, N. Y. Bible and Fruit Mission, 416 E. 26th st 
Industrial School. No. 11, 52d st. and 2d ave...........--e.ees eae. * 
Mission of the Madison ave. Baptist Church, 207 E. 87th st 
Inwood, N. Y. City 
Neighborhood Guild, 147 Forsyth st 
Workingman’s School, 109 W. 54th st 
Hudson St. Station, 362-364 Hudson st 
Girls’ Friendly Soc., Cold Spring, N. Y 
omnes _— No. 1, 552 First ave 
ome * 
ethiehem Band, 196 Bleecker st 
West End Club, 189 W. 68d st 
Chapel of Zion and St. Timothy, 418 W. 41st st............ eoeceeee 
Prospect Hill Club, 113 E. 45th st 
Charity Organiz. Soc’y, Lockport, N. Y 
Chapel of the Messiah, 94th st. and Second ave........., wanes os ; 
Grace Church, Utica, N. Y ; 
The Pla; ground. 11th ave. and 50th st......... .....00.. neeseeeres 
Young People’s Association, 1149 Ist ave 
Central Club, 166 Sands st., B’klyn 
Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburgh, N.Y 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 809 6th ave 
Anchor Club, Jersey City 


187 Stations 


AMOUNT. 
88.95- 

4.71 
29.18 


> be 
eo 
= 


_ 


Resco BSISRS SARL 
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BESTae 


27. 03 
34.08 
23.73 
12.76 
42.06 
59.10 
155.00 
28.92 
3.00 


$10,278.68 





).00 
3.10 
11 
3.40 
’.50 
3.71 
).00 
1.14 
3.35 
».00 
3.01 
’.03 
1.08 
3.73 
2.76 
2.06 
1.10 
5.00 
3.92 
3.00 
3.68 
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